Mrs. BAINES.
Let me tell you there would have been
rioting this whiter in London but for us.
UNDERSHAFT.
You really think ?>o?
Mrs. BAINES.
t know it.    I remember 1886, when you
rich gentlemen hardened your hearts against
the   cry   of the  poor.    They   broke, the
windows of your clubs in Pall Mall.1
So three points are made out: that some poor are not really saved;
those that are saved help to increase the profits of the rich; that
the salvation draws the teeth of the poor.
The salvation achieved by the Army is unsuccessful in some cases
and successful in the case of others, like Todger Fairmile. Either
way, its social results are injurious. The effects of the work of
the Army on the character of the poor is anti-social On the
character of the rich, its effects are bad. Bodger, the whisky
magnate, by paying 5,000 pounds to the Army eases his conscience
for his wickedness in selling drink. Undershaft gives the money
not to save his soul but to have the pleasure of seeing Bodger
pay up the 6,000 pounds. Against these two cases of fake sal-
vation is set a case of true salvation, the saving of the soul of Bill
Walker by Major Barbara. The scene resembles that of the con-
version of Brassbound by Lady Cicely. The Barbara-Bill Walker
scene is constructed with great cunning in order to achieve the
suspension of disbelief. After Bill's smashing of the face of Jenny
Hill, Shirley is introduced to attune Bill Walker for the reception of
Barbara. If she had been immediately introduced after the incident,
the conversion would have been unconvincing. Shirley, in the
first place, by his vigorous and spirited challenge softens Bill;
1.   Major Barbara, p. 483.    1. a.
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